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ithe Moon passed into Virgo. Then happened a 
{circumstance most unfavorable to our labors. 
| Though the bushes had exhausted much of their 
vital energy in the production of leaves and new 
branches, yet the showery season supported them) 
jin a preternatural effort to supply their lost fo-! 
| lliage; and we have seldom seen suckers more 
j\luxuriant. Some of these, though it was then’ 
‘jafter midsummer, sprung up three feet from the! 
‘ground, before they were checked by the frost. 
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when the sign was in the feet, or at most, not 
‘higher than the knees ! 
‘of this sage maxim, we had the operation per-|| 
‘formed when the Moon was in the heart. No 
animal could have borne it better, or have recov- 
ered sooner; and with such of the neighbors as 
witnessed it, the Moon lost its influence. 
CIRCULAR. 

To the General Corresponding Committee of the 
lissatisfied from its perusal. Tous, itafforded an’) New-York State Agriculiural Society, in the 
ncreasing interest to its close. ! Several Countess in this State. 

We are not prepared to make apy estimate of) | Genrtemen—In February, 1832, an Associ- 
he number of our fellow citizens in the western! lation was formed to improve the condition of our 
arts of this state who regulate their business by | Agriculture. 
ie phases of the Moon; but we suspect that; | the Legislature the succeeding April, under the} 
iany might be found who still adhere to that |name of the ““New- York State Agricultural Soci- 
emnant of Astrology. We well remember in ety.” 

lays past, when our neighbors in an adjoining | The title I trust sufficiently explains its object ; 
tate, consulted the almanac much more than theirga and as the field of its labors is to be co-extensive 
wn judgments, to know the best time to plant)| with the bound of the state, it cannot fail to find 
eans and potatoes!' And when the foundation||in every section of it, persons who will lend their), 

a common worm-fence could not be laid unless|| tid in advancing the interests of agriculture— 

e Queen of Night was propitious! Reverend} business in which seven tenths of our citizens}, 

ray beards,——yes, and men of strong sense,— ||are directly engaged, and to which all owe their 

ho had quietly submitted to be guided by the||prosperity. To make the labors of the associa-|| 


_— 





INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 

We invite the attention of our readers to a pa 
er, which we commence to-day, On the Influ 
ice of the Moon, by the celebrated astronomer of 
Bremen, Dr. Olbers. His powerful mind has 
ecn happily brought to bear on this popular sub- 
ect; and we trust that none will rise fatigued or 
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opular voice, have gravely and confidently as- tion more effective, they selected and appointed) 


wed us, that the corner stones of a fence, if laid) gentlemen in the different counties as a general 
1} 

corresponding committee; who were expected not 
only to communicate freely with the parent so- 


tone time of the Moon would sink into the same| 
‘round on which, if laid at another time of the! 
Moon, they would remain firm on the surface.|/ciety upon subjects connecte 
Stable manure when carted into the fields, could||but to aid in the formation of county societies, 
‘which would materially assist the state society 
‘lin the attainment of its objects. The state so- 
ciety do not presume to act the part of instructors ; 
their great object is to collect and embody the 





ot be ploughed under till the sign became right;| 
‘id, in the mean time, we have seen it lie spread! 
nthe ground for several days together, during, 
ie heat of summer, exhaling its better part to| 
ie passing breeze. 

To cut bushes when the Sun and Moon were 
oth in the heart, was deemed eminently de- 
tructive. No knowledge of Vegetable Physiol-. 
‘sy excited doubts of this doctrine ; and they 
“new not why the vital energy of a shrub at 
nidsummer, after it had done growing, should 

more nearly exhausted than at any other sea- 
‘vn. ‘The parching drouths were not taken into 

‘count; and if the bushes perished when cut at 
ue ground, it was ascribed to the influence of 
‘he Moon. Once it proved unpropitious, howev- 
*t. A thick hedge-row had been for years grad- 
‘ally encroaching on the field; and a time when 
‘he Sun and Moon were to be both in Leo, was 
chosen for its extirpation. We were of the com- 
‘any selected for this service. Down went the 
“Im, the ash, the hickory, and the sassafras, for 
¥e had only two days allowed to complete the 
ob; and though we were interrupted by frequent 
‘howers, the hedge was all laid smooth before 


intelligent farmers, upon subjects connected with 
the improvement of husbandry, that they, through 


gathered for the benefit of us all. 


state, we trust have been notified of their respec-| 
tive appointments, and we feel confident they will || 
discharge the duties to which they have beer 
called. 

Arguments, surely, cannot now be required to) 
prove the usefulness of Agricultural Societies. 
Simply to show what concentration of effort will 
do to advance important interests, we will point 
4to what Bible, Missionary, and ‘Temperance So-| 
Acieties have already done in aid of the objects 
they were intended to accomplish. 

While they are extending their labors to teach 
and enlighten the moral and religious community, 


be 
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Once, in open contempt); 


It was incorporated by an Act of, 


d with agriculture, |! 


'|practice, observation and experience of our most}! ; ; 
: 4 jing, they will subserve the great interest of ag 


| riculture. 


the Press, may again diffuse the information thus| 
The gentle-| 
men who have been appointed as the correspond-| 
ding committee in the several counties in this) 


and urge all classes of society to the performance) 





of imperative duties, we farmers, who cherish 
and sustain all, may at least take this lesson 
from them to advance the interests of our pecu- 
liar vocation. That our cultivated land may by 
‘improvement in husbandry, be made to double,and 
in many cases to triple its produce, no intelligent 
man at this day willdeny. This result, so de- 
‘sirable, cannot fail to be essentially aided by the 
| labors of the institutions we propose, and as di- 
rect evidence of their utility, we will quote a por- 





It was also considered very dangerous to cut! tion of a letter of the first President of the State 
iyoung horses, as well as lambs and pigs, except} Agricultural Society who is now in France, to 


|its Corresponding Secretary, and which may be 
‘found in its printed proceedings in February last. 
‘He says, “The advantages of these institutions 
‘are demonstrated beyond the smallest doubt, by 
the considerable difference which exists between 
ithose parts of the country where they have none, 
and others where some of their best organized 
'|Societies have exercised their influence. I could 
||quote some of the finest parts of France, where 
the establishment of a good Agricultural Society 
has within very few years doubled the produce 
of the soil.” 
| In many of the counties in this state societies 
have already been organized and are now in suc- 
cessful operation. The coming fall will witness 
(in them the exhibition of domestic products in all 
‘their variety, which, while it will excite to lauda- 
‘ble emulation, cannot fail to give an impulse to 
||agriculture which must materially improve it. It 
is hoped that those counties in which societies 
have not been formed, will follow these good 
‘examples ; and as they successively organize, 
that they will favor the Corresponding Secretary 
lof the State Society with a copy of their Consti 
itutions. J. P. BEEKMAN, 
Corresponding Secretary of the N. ¥ 
State Agricultural Society. 
Kinderhook, (Columbia Co.) May, 30, 1833, 
P. S. The Corresponding Secretary will be 
|happy to receive communications on the subject 








of agriculture, and a copy of the constitutions of 
those county societies that are organized, if not 
lalready sent. 

(<> Printers in the several counties in this 
state, are requested to give the above circular an 
insertion in their respective papers,—by so do- 








ON GARDENING-<«No. X. 

The Garden at this season requires considera- 
ble attention. Many operations are absolutely 
essential in order to insure a reasonable and pro- 
lific production of the various crops, and give its 
general features a polish which may render it a 
scene of agreeable relaxation, when exempt from 
the more arduous duties of our respective pursuits 
To convert a garden intosuch a terrestrial ely- 
sium, it will be requisite to bestow proper atten- 
tion to weeding, hoeing, raking, stirring and 
dressing the different crops and flower-beds ; this 
will convert every successive visit to the garden 
into a source of pleasure and gratification, and 
moreover will very materially enhance the quan- 
tity and quality of its productions. 

OPERATIONS. 
Melons and Cucumbers which were sown iv 
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May should now be thinned, taking the weak-|| inches apart in the seed bed, or er is et — soot mk mae gratification duiee 
est plants away and leaving only two or three ble, prepare a bed of fine, light, rich soil, oa vod s yee in g hem will amply re 
of the strongest in each hill. There is an opera- the strongest of the plants from the seed bed and || ward t ’ extra trou : sera 

tion in the growing of melons and cucumbers, transplant them into this intermediate bed ao am, a ber op ~ Ai 

which is very essential to their vigor and pro-|/a few weeks, which will render the plants stocky . . : i GORDON, 
ductiveness, and is, by gardeners, termed stop- and strong by the time they are transferred to | “ayer iy ory! Pwr Oe armaageg, yo 
ping. It is performed as follows -—-when the! the border or quarter of the garden where they re “F me ne - ra above one bun 
plant has issued its second rough leaf, and it has}; are to come to maturity. ~ thousan: oe es . t esogee: —tead “ay 
attained the size of a quarter of a dollar, the || Beets should now be thinned to a distance of traversed = one hundred thousand miles ; 
first running bud will be clearly perceptible at its |) eight or ten inches in the row; give the ground | the repel } 
base. This is to be detached with the nails of | frequent hoeings between the rows, and to a con- ! Rochester Nu rsery, Main-st. June 10, 1899 
the finger and thumb, with a sharp knife or small \ siderable depth, taking care not to injure the root } | | CURRA NT WINE, 

scissors ; this will enable the plants to acquire }| in performing the operation. | To the Editors of the Genesee Farmer : 


° | aw : wy lac aare spat 
| Carrets should now receive the same culture | Hav inginmy last years Ope ration made mat 











strength and vigor, and cause them to emit fruit- || ; Shree vas. Sai 
ful renners In watering the melon or cucumber, || 5 the beet, with this difference, that they only; rial improvement in neat a of Curra; 
a sd } . . ° »s ' yi snec sh ; £ i nee POU, ros 
care should be given to prevent the water from || require a distance in the row of from four to six) Wine, Lrespe —— ry sme prow > of your read 
¥ 5 yerusal of my third yxeci; nt 
falling very copiously immediately around the) inches. ' oa wae on peg , we eo 
° . | 7“. i i subject. 
stem of the plant: it should be directed to the fi-,, P2tatoes, if planted in hills, draw fresh cart 7 TI snprovemente are, fret, by allows » 
bres as far as they extend. This is very necessa- round the plants, raising the hills to a consider- | eee wwe ee ‘ »YY allowing ¢] 
; ‘ é; : ttt ote currants to remain on the bushes until they hay 
ry as respects the melon, the roots of which do not, able hight, which will give the young en a] sascieh tiene Deleseaiiaaiadeh ond rs hay 
’ 4 ; j t —_—_ ‘ . K : e p il 
naturally run deep; they extend horizontally, |, fair chance of coming to maturity—if planted in| Rates eels wa le pee alias ‘this is M 
and not far from the surface, consequently water-| TOws, draw the soil to the plants on each side,) erevy Mostly Fesolved in : . (this isa ma 
ing the surface as far as they extend will be very | which when finished it will form a considerable | torial rs eee y swans \ 
beneficial, whereas by applying it immediately | ridge, then loosen the soil between the rows to a —— > ons er = rv rst receipt ;~ 
‘ ’ . : hirdly, extracting the juice from the curran; 
" ‘ g e treading the ground but as little as, 204 thirdly, extracting the J : curran 
to the root of the plant it would be very apt to good d pth, mg Meg "ies ie. annen tbebaen secamiheis, beaah increases (1 
engender canker, and very probably kill the plants possible in the hoeing. Heed ; . . ; fe ‘a lal . Ses 
. ° . . . ice 2P ‘ 
entirely | Onions should now be thinned to adistance of, PrOCUCe BNG Fessens the tabor, 7 
Peas and Beans should now be sown for suc- | tWo inches apart, but during this month and the Phis 06, ye the primitive ingredients ; 
i} CaN. L Aw* ji . . ioe 3 . “Orecs . ft _ 
ennien dene, and the sell stored deep between first three weeks in the month of July, every al-| Simplifying the process to fixed rules, insures 
: ’ ‘ ’ 4 , a san ti mastat secpech " . 71 
he atime aii dite ten 0 wind advanced! ternate onion should be taken away which will eertain and successful result. In order to jily 
” . ‘ ° e - > } ore fally vill « > vals nad 
state. T'o such as require it, sticks should be ap- || $'¥e the crop a distance of four inches apart, and “4 a more fully, 5 will dete ages in 
ve “ ’ “ 4 
|  : | duri ‘or , tail. 
plied when the plants are from three to 6 inches | during that time afford a good supply of young B s ie raga 
high; the hight of the sticks should be regulated | Onions, without in any way injuring the general y accident, I delayed the picking of the: 
Py Nis . hk | eron. rants until the 12th July, when, owing to the v: 
by the sort of pea or bean in question; for the | °'% saan id 1 of ther ¢ 
tS ‘ aati : -aeenen ra } ry warm and ary spell of weather for ten day 
hight, to which different sorts of the pea attain, | GENERAL REMARKS. Y ts 
‘ee Genesee Farmer, vol. 3, page 101. 


ae 


ores i : . ' previous,rendered them more than a fortnight ripe 
Routine ceouters.—The principle points in , ved on 7th July, 122 oa 
, ‘ : , é' : : than those 1 picked on ;th July, 1551—on the 13 
Leltuce —Sow asuccession of this desirable | the management of a kitchen garden at this sea- eee ‘nal 
, ne . J , , : and 14th continued the picking. —At evening 
and extensively cultivated vegetable, during this | son of the year, are, the sowing such cropsas are > 


i] ; the 4th washed and pounded th In an on 
and next month for summer and autumn use. In| required for a succession to those now progres: a ng tage apn Sip 


; ; : barrel and left them to ferment in the pulp :— 
sowing the seeds of lettuce the ground should ; ing towards maturity; watering when the weath- , : | - 
oe ms . os - anes oe the 16th picked more, pounded and added them: 
have been broken very fine at the previous dig- |) er renders it necessary, thinning the respect- ‘ On the 17th picked half bushel 
.% : ‘ ' ; ao — ie others: a tue i) picked half bushel moi 
cing, which should with this as well as with ev-|| ive crops to proper distances, eradicating every ; = Se . 
é petry 4 ; en tay making about three and a half bushels,by estima! 
y crop, immediately precede the operations of | Weed, keeping the soil invariably in a loose po- Fi hich I i d half b | 
e , a bi. : i : rom which I made one at all barrel wine. 
sowing or planting: —This is a point in garden- | rous state, among the crops, and destroying eve- ‘ua ae ee ' 
yeu? od . ~ ; SP In the afternoon of the 17th squeezed them o 
ne to which too little attention is paid. It is gen- | Ty species of injurious insect. In order to accom- by } ¢ , aided af 
; se : . te — ‘ yy hand, as tormerly ; they yielded about sixte 
erally considered that it is immaterial how long | plish this, it will be necessary to go round the ° setae ial 7 yon 
— ane ha ites ° : ahs een ; . | or seventeen gallons of juice, which J put und 
the ground is dug before cropping, sothat it is free'| garden frequentiy and examine every thing mi- ” d he hull 
~ ya Ee cover to stand over niglhit, a ut the hulls in 
from weeds and the seeds sown or plants planted lnutely. Ifany crop indicates a slow progress or ; ; ie - P a % 
, . ee ‘ tt . . os an open wvarre ind adue t 7 Ve faons | 
iramediately afterthe rain. This is a most erro-|\ Suffering from the depredations of some hidden de- | ' ; “dale ny Eve G : 
‘ . } hot water, to obtain the seco ct, and cove: 
neous idea; ‘tis decidedly preferable to sow or'| Stroyer, reflect on what might be done to promote 1i cal , i ' a “ oe ve f 

. : , i}. : - ed it:——also clarified the Nn oe ns of hone’ 

plant in ground fresh dug or ploughed in a dry|| its growth, or to eradicate the secret foc. Hay- t had sete fe ; ili agp eetieds sents 
. : ~ he : . , ° ad procure rhiiling < stone p 
time, than to sow or plant in ground after rain}, ing come toa conclusion, lose no time in applying . ; ~“ : ” aut hy three it - —— 

, — ° . j . * or . ut thi t { e pe cet ed t 
when a considerable time had elapsed since jt} the remedy, for here the old adage is perfectly cor- : : ir, put that into a five pail kettle, —* 
had been turned over, for stirring creates adegree rect, “ Delays are dangerous.’ ‘ettle with water and boiled it (over a fire 
of fermentation in the soil, truly conducive to ve.’ 


| out of doors)—the heat of the water raised | 
getation and surpasses in its effects our most san 


FLOWER GARDEN. iF ities Ley hich w: 
' The flower garden at this time and during the! ry a A spa peney _ me ‘Ps poe 
suine expectations. Ilowever, I would not be || following months is a scene of unusual interest bowen rydiy a pe es te 
understood as depreciating the propriety of plant-|| and gratification, but that it may afford its full! ~— Se ee abe . 
ing during a moist period; by no means—-I am|| measure of pleasure, care and attention will be| ayretieetediatapan ting ooo ase al 
too well convinced of its advantages,— my objcet i re 
is to do away with the impression th 


f 


uired in eradicating all Istl vat the skimmings, to which I added as much watt! 
quired in eradicating ali weedsthe moment they At patie pee ag ket 
at fresh dic-'| appear: keep th fac ies oo y | and nearly a pint of skim milk, put it into a x 
: ; WES ; S- appear ; keep the surface always fresh, but do not || 4 2 het on weer : + and fine 
ging is immaterial if sseds are sown, or plants’! rak ‘ ¥ | Ue, pul that over the fire, heat, skimmed, and hoe 
pl nted i diately af vm; OF Plants |/rake the borders too fine, for it is better to have it down, the lil larifying maple sirup, 
slanted ate at a. 2 v € like as clarify) apic — 
} u ed imme sates y after rains. | little clods and knots of earth, than to have a na- wt a , — ; hk uit ate jcenlin 
Cabbages.——Transplant from the seed, or nur-|/ked or dug surface as smooth as atable. The gar. By this process 1 reduced the _— 
sery beds, to the quarter where they : i 7 , ite '|of the honey down to three quarts, which I re-dis 
; . 5) meee ; ley are to pro-|.clods and knots make a varicty of light and | solved welts that canton Gehan inte the vineg? 
‘ ~ . a ° ro > e 
ania ry reads. “I'hey should be planted in|! shade and are besides more favorable for the ad-!l cask. The mixture of “ct and water W® 
. of al | re , | CASK, 1 : 
rows © eet apart for the choicer but smaller' mission of air, heat and water to the roots. Do] sufficient! deneaeh to need abe noe 
ous , P | rleansed to n ' 
growing sorts, and from two and a half to three! not neglect when rain has battered the ground toll y pull teal 
feet for the drumheads. » *0|' On the 18th added four or five gallons 0! © 


'stir it up and refresh it, as soon as the ground is|| 1 
, S|! well ueezed ther" 
Brocolis.—The plants from the seeds, sown |\nearly dry. Destroy insects ; cut out broken Sane oe Croce eas Ses 


abo he mid ° . i i i on om 
ebout the middie of May, should now be thinned |'stalis and diseased parts of plants, support by Se a yen peeee —— = . om 

vit to » ditete . e'! : ° 
"to the distance of three or three and a half means of stakes, the Dahlia (Georgina) and al! . st en ber yhconare san, lookin: 
oe Eee tract was ina brisk state of fermentation, :00n” 
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.o the ripeness of the currants, I found this 7 
-d much easier than formerly. 
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Then tested the must by mixing three quarts of 
ie juice with one quart of honey, and found it, 
would bear the egg well up, and added one pint 
nore of the juice; making the proportion equal to) 
wo parts of honey and seven of juice; or two, 
quarts of honey in nine quarts of the must. 

Then mixed the whole of the ingredients to- 
vether, preserving this proportion, viz: the two 
xtracts of the currant juice, reduced with water, | 
.s it was, to make the test; the clarified honey! 
ud the clarified skimmings of the honey, making 


| this principle of proportion, that has hitherto made 


order to ascertain the chimical proportion of the 
ingredients, by its floating an egg, as a sacchom- 
eter, ought not to be omitted. It is the want of 


our currant wines deficient in the vinous flavor 
and character of wine. 

The addition or omission of the tartaric acid, is 
at the pleasure of the maker. To add it, makes 
a dry wine; to omit it, makes a sweet wine. Dry 
wines require more time to mature them, and thus 
they grow better by age. It is said they are less 
clogging to the stomach than sweet wines, conse- 
quently more healthy, I have found that 3 or 4 
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ine and of a good color. Mixedthe two extracts} 
and strained them through a wire sieve; owing 


them, inflames, irritates, and suppurates, produ- 
cing glanders, strangles, farcy, or some othe: 
glandular affections. 

Take 4 oz. of Gum Gamboge, 

* 1 oz. of Aloes, 

« 1 drachm of Calomel, 

* 1 drachm of Volatile Sal Ammonia. 
Reduce all to fine powder, mix in flour and wate: 
until it is of the consistence of unbaked dough— 
divide into ten balls—give one ball night and 
morning, spring and fall, and I presume we shall 
seldom hear of glanders, farcy, or strangles.— 
Where these disorders are once seated, they are 








ounces of argol is a sufficient quantity for a barrel, 
considering that we put in nearly half water; this 


: equal to twelve gallons of honey, and added the | shows that currants have nearly or quite an equal 
olution of four ounces argol ;_ the whole making | quantity of the tartaric acid, with grapes. And 
pout forty-six gallons of must. | why not make our currant wines of all juice, as 
The mixture immediately commenced a brisk, well as grape wines? I shall try the experiment, 
»rmentation, but soon indicated (by forming no) at least, on a small scale. 
cad, or scum, on the top) a material improve-| I have found the cask of wine I made in 1831, 
aent on my former experiments, evidently result-| to have ripened and improved within the last three 
ig from the greater ripeness of the currants and | months, equal to any time before. I have been 
vom the honey being clarified, affording a better" drinking of it for six months past, two or three 
ad more promising must than I ever had before, || glasses daily, with the dessert at dinner, and have 
o that instead of putting it into an open barrel to|| found it to contribute to my health; at least, it has 
jand three or four days in order to skim off the} not proved unhealthy. 
ead, as I had done the year before, I put it up|) I have made the second experiment on my Isa- 
nto the casks, where it still remains, without be-' bella grapes. Last fall I picked about two bush- 
ng racked, or any further process, but occasional-| els, and spread them in the chamber, and neglected 
‘ tasting it, and Is now as fine and limpid as the, them until in January, when they had become 
st fined wine of the shops; by the addition of|much dried and moldy. 1 added a pail full of 
ic tartaric acid, or argol, it is an acid or dry wine, water to obtain their extract, and two gallons of 
d already drinkable, but requiring more time’ honey, which made ten gallons must: which now, 
) ripen it. under these disadvantages, has considerable pro- 
About the 25th or 28th of July my family pick- || mise. 
| the residue of the currants for making Jelly;| I have stated the several days that I were pick- 
which affords a good home-made lemonade ; and | ing the currants, to show that I have not found 
iso a good substitute for port wine in home-made) the specification given in both Mr. Phelps’ and 
ia water, made from the powders ;) and having!, Major Adlum’s recipes, of picking them on a dry 
rowed the idea from a family acquaintance, day, and pressing out the juice on the same day, 
ey pursued the same process for extracting the) to be a material point in the process, which non- 
‘rant juice, that L had done to clarify the hon-) essential accommodates the labor of the operation. 





y; they filled the stone jar with currants, only,; I have omitted Mr. Phelps’ prescription for the} 


it the jar into the kettle, the heat of the boiling) addition of Brandy, and followed Major Adlum’s 
iter ia the kettle passed through the jar so as to | process for making it entirely a fermented liquor, 
velland burst the currants, and in about anj and find it to possess equally the generous and 
uit the juice was thoroughly separated, and the! exhilerating properties. 
ns, (which were reduced very thin,)stems, and!) There is sufficient data in this communication, 
it of the seeds, floated at the top; these were ‘to make currant wine as an article of commerce ; 
simmed offand the juicestrained through a cloth;| or at least, for our home use, and until we can 
e residuum consisted of a part of the currant) grow vineyards. J. HAWLEY. 
eds which had sunk to the bottom of the jar, and Rochester, June 10th, 1833. 
ry litle pulp ; it strained as easily as new milk | 
iid afforded a fine limpid, high colored liquor | DISEASES OF HORSES. 
iat made a rich jtransparent jelly. It istobere-|| Messrs. Ep1rors—Notwithstanding the high 
irked that these currants were as ripe as they | authority adduced by Quercus, and the observa- 
vould have been in ordinary years, at the 7th or| tions of your correspondent in No. 20 of your Gen- 
(ith of August, | esee Farmer, I am still inelined to believe that 
This mode of extracting the currant juice is 80 | glanders, strangles, and farcy, and most other 
ouch better than my former process, that I have | glandular affections, owe their origin to the same 
lded it as a material improvement. The clari-| cause: viz—from an indirection of the bile. 





ying the saccharine, is also material ;—if of | This secretion seems indispensably necessary to || 


ney, as by the process already given —if ofl a healthy digestion: when introduced into the 
gar, to redissolve it, fine it with egg or milk; | bowels by the regular ducts, the bowels are seldom 
ol and skim it the like as maple sirup. ‘These | disordered. Nature has therefore provided two 
> thoroughly purify the primitive ingredients, | bile ducts, which lead this secretion in proper 
hat there is no foreign matter left in the must to quantities into the bowels. When these ducts 
‘aise ahead, or scum, and the process of fermen. | become obstructed, the bile is thrown into the cir- 
‘ation is a simple action of the chimical affinities | culation, and comes in contact with the glands 
etween the saccharine and acid, to make the com-| through the medium of the circulation. Being 
wid. "The test of the strength of the must in’ too coarse to pass the smaller glands, it lodges on 





foe difficult to cure; but may be prevented by a 
| judicious use of the above balls. 
To give the balls.—With the left hand take 
|hold of the horse’s tongue, drawing it out about 
|two inches, then with the right hand lay the bal! 
, as far into the throat as you can, and let go with 
; the left hand, and the tongue will recede, carrying 
the ball so far into the throot that the horse cannot 
avoid swallowing it. 
Such are the results of my experience and ol) 
servation, and I remain yours, &c. R.M. W: 
Potter, May 28, 1833. 
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| The cool weather of the last two weeks has 
been inauspicious to corn, to garden vegetables 
and to the annuals of the florist. The cause of 
\this chilliness is fully explained by the marine 
news of the day. An unusual quantity of icc 
coming from the arctic regions, has been encoun 
‘tered by ships approaching the Gulf of St. Law- 
‘rence, several of which have been cast among 
icebergs, and the extent of the calamity is ye! 
unknown. It is probable that the ungenial influ 
lence of this ice upon our atmosphere will contin- 


‘ue to be felt for many days to come. 














|| Nothing is more gratifying to the travele: 
than the taste witnessed in some of our villages 
| in planting ornamental trees. Wehave admired, 
\|in particular, fora happy display of this taste, the 
village of Ithaca, and Cortland village. Noor is it 
| the stranger alone that is gratified. ‘The citizens 
| feel a just pride in these improvements, which not 
‘only beautify their towns, but administer essei 
‘tially te their comfort,and their health. 





CANAL TOLLS. 

There has been collected, says the Argus, fo 
| tolls, on all the canals of the state, for the month 
of May, the sum of $231,715 96. The whole 
amount collected from the opening of navigatior 
to the 3lst of May, 39 days, is three hundre« 
twenty-five thousand, five hundred sixty-five do! 
lars and four cents; exceeding by fifty-thre: 
| thousand nine hundred and seventy-nine dolla 

! and fifty-eight cents, the sum collected up to the 
|| same period last year. The reduction in the rates 
_of toll has probably lessened the receipts for the 
‘present year, on the articles transported in Apri 
and May, from twenty to thirty thousand do! 
lars. 

The following is a comparative statement of 
the tolls received in April and May for the la- 
itwo years: 

1832. 1833. Difference. 
April, $38,517 69 $93,849 08 $55,331 39 gain 
May, 233,067 77 231,715 96 1,351 81 less 

















$271,585 46 $325,565 04 $53,979 58 gni 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


COMPARISON OF FRUITS. 


Few persons have the opportunity of judging of the relative value of, 
fruits, embracing ali the finer varieties, first, because but a compacatively 
small portion of them are found growing in the same neighborhood ; and, 
secondly because many of the finer varieties are yet almost strangers among 
us, particularly pears. Through the exertions of the Flemings and French 
principally, fine varieties of this fruit may now be brought to the table in 
every month of the year. The London Horticultural Society’s garden af. 
fords the best, and almost only opportunity of forming a correct comparitive 
estimate of sorts. The recent catalogue of the Society contains the names 
of one thousand four hundred distinct varieties of the apple, seven hundred 
of the pear, and other fruits in proportionate number with their respective 
synonymes. These have been selected as the best varieties of every coun- 
try ; and the greatest defect is probably in the fruits of America. Many of 
these varieties have not yet produced fruit in the Horticultural Garden ; but of 
those which have, a classification has been made into best, good and indiffer- 
ent: The whole is too lengthy for our columns, and indeed it would be su- 
perfluous to publish it; for as the best are as easily cultivated as the worst, 
every reader would of course wish to make his selections from the first class. 
We therefore propose to publish the names of the first class of apples, 
pears and cherries, as our limits will permit, and intend to add, as supple- 
mentary, such American fruits as we know to be worthy of a place in the 
first class, and which are not found in the horticultural catalogue. 

We are aware that to many of our readers this will seem a dry and un- 
interesting subject; yet we believe there are few persons who will not at 
some time find it very convenient to refer to the list ; while to others it can- 
not fail to be highly interesting and useful. The greatest portion of the 
foreign fruits enumerated is already found in our nursery catalogues, and 
the others will doubtless be ere long added. Although the climate of Great 
Britain does not afford an unerring test of what is best adapted to our cul- 
ture, yet in the main the results of comparisons there, in regard to most kinds 
of fruit, will be found to be verified here. The man who wastes his youth 
in cultivating indifferent fruit, loses one of the most grateful enjoyments of life. 


APPLES. 


The columns explain, 1. The prevailing color; 2. The usual form; 
3. The average size; 4. The use, whether for Table, Kitchen, or Cider ; 
5. The quality ; 6. The usual season of perfection. The abbreviations 
employed are as follow: 

1. Prevailing color. p. pale; d. dark; y. yellow; r.red; g. green; 
rus. russet; str. streaked; br. brownish. 

2. Form. Perm. pearmain shaped; i. e. of the form of a truncated cone ; 
Calv. Calville shaped, the ribs of the fruit are particularly prominent. 

3. Size. 1. Very large; 2. Medium-sized; 3. Small. 

4. Use. T. Table; K. Kitchen; C. Cider. 

5. Quality. 1. First rate ; 2. Second rate ; 3. Indifferent or bad. [As 
we give only those named as first rate, we omit the column indicating the 
quality. } 

Those with this mark * have been introduced into the Albany Nursery, 
mostly from the London Horticultural Society’s Garden. 

No. Q2 

in = 

Cata 

~~ 10*Aiexander. a 
11)* Alfriston. b roundish. | 
32)*Astrachan White, c conical, | 

Pyrus Astracanica. | 

Pomne de Astrachan. 

Transparent de Moscovie. 

'Glace de Ze’lande 

10,* Baldwin’s. 

\Red Baldwin. 

53.* Beachamwell. d 
|eachamwell seedling, 
\Motteux’s seedling. 

95/*Beaufin, Norfolk. e 

59)* Beauty of Kent. 

y- |round’h obl.| 


\KentishtPippin. 
63|*Bedfordshire Foundling. f 

Cambridge Pippin. ‘ 
64\*Belle Bonne, str. 


68 *Belle Fleur, Brabansche, g yf. | roundish. | j Nov. Apr. 
85'* Bess Pool, 2: ¥, yb! | | Dec. Apr. 


aRussian—b Valuable—cGood bearer—dAn excellent table fruit—ei.x 


— for drying—fVery handsome, large and excellent—gAn excellent 
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Names. Form. |5 
& 


Season. 





Sept. Dec. 
Nov. Apr. 
Aug. Sept. 


Conical.* | 1 
(4d 


9 r 


4 


g ¥. |rondish obl.! 1 


y. | ovate, | 3 T 





Nov. Apr. 
Dec, Mar. 


d.r. 
str 


oblate. 
roundish. | 


Jan, June. 
Oct. Feb. 


Nov. Mar. 


conical. | § Nov. Apr. 
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NaMEs. Form. 








Bitter Sweet, Siberiana 
*Blenheim Pippind 
Blenheim, 

Blenheim Urange, 
Woodstock Pippin, 
Northwick Pippin, 

* Borsdorffer, 

Borstor fer, 

Reinetie Batarde, 
Winter Borsdorffer, 
Reinette de Misnie, 
King— Queens, 
*Borovitsky, ¢ 

*Bough, Large Yellow, | 
Breedon Pippin, 
*Brickley Seedling, 
Bringewood Pippin, 
Broad-End Broading, 
Broad Eyed Pippin, 
Brookes’, 

Burns Seedling, 

Burr Knot, d 

Burr Apple, 

2|Byson W ood, 

Byson Wood Russet, 
*Calville Blanche d’Hiver, 
*Calville Malingre, e 
Cambusnethan Pippin, 
Winter Red Streak, 
Watch Apple, 
Caroline, 

Chance, f 

Christie’s Pippin 

Cley Pippin, 
Coccagee, 

Cockle Pippin, 
Nutmeg Cockle Pippi, 
Nutmeg Pippin, 

White Cockle Pippin, 
Codlin, Carlisle g 
*Codlin, Dutch A 
*Codlin, Keswick 
Codlin, Kilkenny 
Codlin, Manks 

Irish Pitcher, 

Irish Codlin, 
(Codlin, Spring Grove 
Codlin, Winter i 

Cole, 

Scarlet Perfume, 
Colonel Harbord’s Pippin, 
Conquest, De Wigers j 
*Cornish, Aromatic 
Court-pendu Plat, & 
*Court-pendu, 

Extra, 
Plat Nogue- 


ovate 
roundish 


roundish 
roundish 
oblate 
roundish 
oblate 
oblate 
oblate 
ovate 
roundish 
roundish 


Aug. 
Ave. 
Oct. Nov e 
Jan Apr. 
Jan. Ma: 
Nov. Jan 
Sept. Dec 
Sept. Jan. 
Oct. Jan 
Oct. Jan 


me Cm 0D WH 0 
AAS A RRS RRS 


~ 
_ 


roundish Dec. Feb 





ai 
er 


calville 
calville 
oblate 


Jan, Apr 
Jan Apr 


Ys | 
st Oct. Jan 


eC = 
nm! 


roundish 

roundish 
oblate 

roundish 
ovate 
ovate 


Nov. Fel 
Oct. Feb, 
Dec. Feb. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Jan. Apr 


OMIA 
Lar] 


220 
222 
225 
226 
228 


conical 
roundish 
conical 
round 
conical 


Aug. Dec 
Aug. Sept. 
Aug Sept 
Aug Sept 
Aug. Oct 


AAAARA 


232 
236 
240 


242 
253 
254 
362 


conical 
conical 
roundish 


July Sep 
Sept. Feb. 
Aug. Sept 


Nov. Jan. 
Jan.Marc! 
Oct Jan. 
Dec. Apr 





conical 

roundish 

roundish 
oblate 


me Rar 








atre, 

and 115 other synonyms, 
*Court of Wick,/ 

F'ry’s Pippin, 

Golden Drop, 
Knightwick Pippin. 
Wood's Huntingdon, 
Phillips’ Reinette, 
Yellow, 

Deptford Inn, m 

Deux Ans, Hambledon n 
*Downton, Elion Pippin 
Knight’s Goiden Pippin, 
Elton Golden Pippin, 
Knight’s Pippin, 

Saint Vary’s Pippin, 

* Dutchess of Oldenburgh, 
*Dumelow’s Seedling, o |y-r 
Wellington, | 
ror Wonder, 
2)*Dutch Mignonne, le 
Reinette tires, at ie 
five other Synonyms, 


ee 


aGreat bearer, excellent—/ 


Oct. Mare! 








roundish | 
roundish 
roundish 


Nov, Jan. 
Jan. May 
Nov. Jan 


str. | roundish 


roundish 








Sept ° 


T 
K | Nov. Mar 





roundish Dec. Apr. 


K.T| 





























Grows very irong. When young, andi tha 
rows very strong when young, and In 

state bears rather thinly, handsome—-cKarly, of ee rt not keep 
long—dStrikes easily from cuttings—cGreat bearer and keeps well—f Per 
sian apple and indifferent in this climate— Very good—hVery large— 
iGreat bearer—jKeeps well without shrivelling—‘An excellent bearer— 








ized—n Valuable— 


‘A handsome regularly formed desert fruit of excellent quality —mSiall s! 
oF: xcellent—pGreat bearer and first rate quality. 
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Q DM No. Q y 
. Names. 2 Form. |5 | 5 SEASON. |} in | Names. ~ | ©} Form | 2 = Season. 
(tata ite 2 a . Cata 4 " ae 
372|Essex Ay ate y- round |3 4 Oct. Feb. ||"567|*Newtown Pippin, a g. y.| roundish | 2} T | Jan. May. 
396|Farleigh Pippin, y.g- | oblong ov.}2| 1 | Jan Apr American Newtown Pippin, 
ago|*F'earn’s Pippin,b r oblate |2/T K Nov. Feb. Large Newtown Pippin, 
497|Fenouillet Rouge, rus r.| roundish |3| T | Nov. Mar. Petersburgh Pippin, 
“| Bardin Court-vendu Gris, Green Newtown Pippin, 
104 Fletcher’s Kernel, Vv roundish 2 T Nov. Jan. 7719 * Nonpareil, Braddick’s } g. roundish 31 T Jan. Apr. 
11] |Forman’s Crew, y.rus| conical |3| T Nov. Apr Ditton Nonpareil, , 
119|Franche Pepin, y. | roundish |2| T | Nov. Mar. |} 793 Nonpareid, Oldc g.y.| roundish |3|} T | Jan. May. 
126 Fulwood, Green, ; g. oblong 1 K Dec. May Nonpareil, 
{37|"Gilliflower, Cornish c d.g.y ovate 9| T | Dec. May English Nonpareil, 
Calville d Angleterre, Nonpareil d’ ngleterre, 
Cornish July flower, Due d’ Arsel, 
Pomme Regelans, Hunt’s Nonpareil, 
{45|Glammis Castle, g. conical |1| K | Oct. Nov. Loveden’s Pippin, 
117\*Gloria Mundi, d g. y.| roundish |1| K | Nov. Jan Grune Reinette, 
American Gloria Mundi, Pomme-poire, 
New- York Gloria Mundi, Reinette Nonpareil, . 
Monstrous Pippin, 795| Nonpareil, Redding’s d rus.g roundish 3 T | Dec. Mar. 
American Mammoth, 796\* Nonpareil, Ross e rus .F. roundish 3 r Nov. Feb. 
\a\Golden Drop, Coe’se y. | roundish |3| T |Mar. May || 79g!*Nonpareil, Scarlet f r. | roundish }2) T \Jan. Marcel: 
159|*Golden Harvey Brandy, f |rus.y.) roundish |3\T.C| tec May New Scarlet Nonpareil, : 
163/"Golden Pippin, g and y. | roundish |3| T | Nov Apr. |) gao| Nonpareil, Sweene br.r.| roundish |2}) T | Jan. Apr. 
Thirteen Synonyms, 80i| Nonpareil, Symonds g g. rus. oblate {2} T Dec. — 
(67|"Golden Pippin, Franklin’s h | y. oval 3| T | Oct. Dec 806|'\onesuch, g. str oblate 2\K T] Sept. 
Sudlow’s F'all Pippin, 812|Nonesuch Park Apple,’ y- | roundish |3} T | Nov. Feb. 
jgg\Gelden Pippin, Hughes’ y- | roundish |3) CT | Dec. beb. |} goaiNorthera Greening, g. oval 2|K Ci Nov. Apr. 
Hughes’ New Golden Pippin, John Appie, (of some) 
:74|Golden Pippin, Summer 7 y. ovate 3} T /Aug. Sept Cowarn Queening, (do.) 
jny|*Gravenstein, str. | roundish |! K ‘ict. Dec Walmer Court, . 
50) |UTise, grus.| roundish |2| 'T’ | Nov. Mar || g46\*('slin. i White Oslin, p.y.} roundish |2| T jAug. Sept 
(23|Haggerston Pippin, g.r.| roundish |2| T | Nov. Apr. Arbroath Pippin, 
530\" Hawthornden, t p-y-| roundish |1| K | Oct. Dec.) 949)Padley’s de gg Compote,j jb. y.| roundish |3) T j Dec. Jan. 
White Hawthornden, 871\*Peach Apple, Irish g.b.r.| roundish |2| T | Aug. Sept 
43)" Hick’s Faney, j g.y oblate |3| T | Oct. Feb. Early Crofton, 
New Nonpareil, 874|*Pearmain, Adam’s k y.r.| pearm {2} T | Nov. Feb. 
Early Nonpareil, Norfolk Pippin, 
Stagg’s Nonpareil, 878|*Pearmain, Autumn/ y.r. pearm |2|K T| Sept. Oct. 
553)*Holland Pippin, y. |round.obl. | 1} K | Nov. Mar. Royal Pearmain, 
5\62\" Hoskreiger, A Heidelocher g. | roundish |1| K | Nov. Apr Summer Pearmain, 
“7 |Hutchinson’s Spotted, y.f. oblate 3| T | Nov. Dec. American Pearmain, 
5x3|*Ingestrie, Red y. fr. ovate 3} T | Oct. Nov. |] gy *Pearmain, Barcelona m yt. | pearm 2| T | Nov. Jan. 
5x4\*Ingestrie, Yellow 7 “y. oval 3| T | Sept. Oct. Speckled Golden Reinetie, 
j87\Lsle of Wight Pippin,m y. oval 3\ T | Sept- Jan. | Kleiner Casseler Reinette, 
Ilse of Wight Orange, Reinette Rouge, 
Orange Pippin, Reinette Rousse, 
sol John Apple ,n g.y.r.| pearm 3 Dec. Feb. Reineite des Carmes, 
()12\*Juneating White, o p y-| roundish |3| T | July. Aug.) gg¢|Pearmain, Federal g-T.| pearm |3] T | Dec. Mar. 
Owen's Golden Beauty, #87|Pearmain, Foulden y-¥.| pearm |2|K T|Nov. Mar. 
J31|*King of the Pippins,p ry.| pearm |2|TK/| Oct. Jan. || ggei*Pearmain, Golden rus.r.| obl.pearm |2|K C|Nov. Mar. 
\Hampshire Yellow, Ruckman’s Pearmain, 
§60|Leadington, Monstrous 7 g. | oblong [1] K | Oct. Jan || go0|Pearmain, Herefordshire n ly gr. pearm |1|K T\Nov, Mar. 
\frreen Codlin, Old Pearmain, 
)72| Leyden Pippin,r pg.r.| raundish |2| T |Aug. Sept. Pcarmain, 
80\London Pippin,s y oblate | 2K 'T| Nov. Apr. Royal Pearmain 
\Five Crown Pippin, 891}Pearmain Horiwead, o y- | pearm |2/K Tj Oct. Mar. 
New London Pippin, Arundel Pearmain, 
Royal Somerset, Hormead Pippin, 
89|Longville’s Kernel,r str. oval 2) T \Aug. Sept.) g99|Pearmain, Hubbard’s Pp prus.| pearm |3 T Nov. Apr. 
Sam’s Crab, 895|Pearmain, Lamb Abbey g.y-t| pearm |2| IT Jan. April 
691|\*Lord Nelson, Kirke’s ¢ r. | roundish | 1/K ‘T| Nov. Feb 902|Pearmain, Parry’s pg-t| ovate (2| T Dec. Mar. 
(94\ Lucombe’s Seeding, u str. | roundish |1) K | Oct. Feb. |] o4 Pearmain, Scarletg I. pearm |2) ‘i Sept. Jan. 
704\* Maiden’s Blush,v y. rr. oblate | 1 \/K '‘T| Sept. Oct. Bell’s Scarlet, 
707\*Male Carle,w g.t.{| roundish |2| T | Nov. Mar.|| gj Pearmain, Vale Mascal r br.r.| ovate 2| T 7 Dec. Feb. 
| Mela di Carlo, 915\Pearson’s Plate, y g-¥. oblate 3K 1 Dec. Mar. 
Pomme de Charles, 918|Pennington’s Seedling, y.rus.| oblate (| 2)/K 7 Nov. Mar. 
|Pomme Carle, 933|Pomme-poire, s rus. | roundish {3} 7 | Jan. May 
_._|Pomme Finale, 939| Pomeroy, Old br. y.| conical | 2} T | Nov Feb 
U8\*Margaret, Early Red « str. | ovate |2)| T Aug. 966|*Quarrend. n, Devonshire ¢ r. | oblate |2) T Aug. 
Margaret, Early Margaret, Red Quarrenden, 
| Marguerite, | | Sack Apple, a M 
Red Juneating, \|1012|Keinette, d’Aizerna br. y-| roundish |2} T | Jan. Mar. 
Striped Juneating, | Reinette de Breda, 
Stripe Quarrenden, Reinette Nelguin, : pa 
Early Striped Juneating, 1019|*Reinette Blanche d’Espagneu| p.g.| roundish | 1)/K Nov. Mar. 
Eve Apple, (of Ireland.) Reinette d* Espagne, 
.,,)Summer Trareler, ; D’ Espagne, 
‘ll*Margil, Wunche’s Pippin, | y.r. ovate 3| T | Nov. Feb. | Fall Pippin, 
‘|Mere de Menage, r. | roundish |1| K | Oct, Jan. Large Fall Pippin, 
.., {aus Mutterche, Cobbet’s Fall Pippin, 
'36\* Minshul (‘rab y oblate 2| K | Dec. Feb. - i —ePeculiat 
Lancashire Crab | aExcellent but requires a wall—d Very —— a ae oe 
? ee - . . ) y ‘ 
@Allied to Golden"Pippin—bGood bearer—cBest of apples, bu! we bear, — a yg ee ne ee the Very hendeomnogeieed bearer 
‘~—d Very large—cExcellent—f Very rich—gRequires a wall and is very|}dSmail, Solden Piovl Vv toh arema—jApe to shrivel if not 
"ich—AGood bearer—i! xcellent—tAbundant bearer, and bears young—| —hResembles Gol = He eee id ric —_ “cllow flesh—m Requires 
‘fine brisk flavored apple—kGood bearer— /Good bearer—m Indifferent—|| packedin fern, or aE cell = “eth Very rich--gGood bearer 
An old variety— oHandsome early apple—pGood bearer and very hand-|a good situation--n Excellent—o e€ p Very 





; se 
: af : +n—sNot as good as old Nondarei! 
~ome—qVery large—rGreat bearer—sDoes not shrivel—tVery handsome —-rResembles the Here try ty pel ee tnolinedl io enttine. 
(Good kitchen apple--rFine red—wRequires a wall—zxBest early apple. --tGood bearer--wLargest size but in some sols 
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No. 
Names. Foam. Season. || in Names. 
/Cata 
/1379|* Yellow Bough, Large Early 
*Reinette du Canada lat. conical. Nov. Apr. || 1385) Young’s Seedling 
Reinetie du Canada Blanche | 1386) Yorkshire Greening a 
Reinctte Grosse du Cana- | Coate’s Seeknofurther 
da i Yorkshire Govse Sauce 
Du Canada | 1393! Zoete Peter Lely 5 
Reinette de Caen | a : 
jroo ~ Canada aCotes | | aApt to speck—bSiuall but good. sendin: 
Wahre Reinette | We superadd to the foregoing list, such apples as are not embraced in thy 
Reinette Grosse d’Angleterre |, Horticultural Catalogue, and such as we know worthy of culture: 
|\De Bretagne } [a ee oo ee 


Foro. Season, 











roundish, Aug. Sep 
roundish Jan. May. 
oblate Oct. Jan, 


eg 
8 4  |HO10D 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











rus. | oblate Nov. Feb 




















Janurea 
1024|Reineite Carpetin a rus. r.| roundish T (Dec. April.|) 
1038) Reinette Franche Grauwe br. ¥. roundish | 2 \K 'T|Dec. April.') 5. : = 
1044|Reinette Golden ir.y. | oblate | Oct. Jan. || Bough, tart ip. y-| roundish 

















| asp} 


Yellow German Reinetiec Beau a -| roundish 
Bellflower | y. | calville 

Beauty of the West 4 | ¥. | roundish 

Craam 


| | Canfield | y. | roundish 
Kirke’s Golden Reinette, Newark Sweeting 


Megginch Favourite | | Case ' str. | roundish 
1095|Reinette Uellners Gold } | ‘rus. oval. | Jan. March|; Domini t.F.y.| roundish 
1103)*Rhode Island Greening roundish K \Dec. April.|| Gillyflower, scolloped 
1104|*Ribston Pippin d -¥.%} roundish T K\Nov. Mar. }} Jonathan d ee .| roundish 
Glory of York } Lady, Pomme d’Apin e .v.! round 
Formosa Pippin | Mouse, Autumn f 
Travers’s Mouse, Winter round 
Rostocker,e Sfetting Rouge | 7 roundish >, Nov. May American Golden Pippin round 


A 


Ome 0} ” 


Englise Pippin 
Aurore—Reinette d’ Aix 


mi} 





| 
Princess Voble 
Reinette Gielen j 
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l 
12) Nov. Ma 
'1| Oct. Jan 

L}E Winte 

1 | Nov. Mar 

2| Dee. Ap: 

1 Sept. Nov 

1 | Dee. Mar 
| l Dec. Apr. 

1! Dee Apr 

l Dec. Mar 

2) Aug. De 

l 
‘1 
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Royal Wilding f | y. conical Dec. © | Michael Henry Pippin ‘ round 

Russet, Bowyer’s g y. roundish ov Sept. Swaar g 

Bowyer’s Golden Pippin | Sapron 

*Russet, Boston A - | roundish |: Jan. Apr. || Pumpkin Sweeting 

Roxbury Russet | Spice Sweeting 

Shippen’s Russet Harrison . | ovate 

Russet, Golden i -| ovate. |[2/T K/ Dec. Mar. || Seeknofurther g.y.| ovate 

Golden Mundi | Vandeveer h p.r. | flat 

99 Russet, Morris’s Nonpareil s. | oblate Dec. Mar. |} Hfughis Crab p. fr. round | 3) 

157|Russet, Nonpareil j . P oblate 3| T | Nov. Feb. | W hite Spitzemburgh b. y. ovate 1' T | Winter 

Russet Coated Nonpareil or SUE SPURS eee eomeieneneionta 

Russet, Nonpareil, Pitmastonk, rus | oblate |: | Nov Feb. |! aVery handsome——dk'rom Cayuga--cAn Esopus fruit—d Very excellent- 

1159| Russet, Nine Partners Little 9. Tus. | oval \Nov. Mar. ‘| eVery popular—/ emarkably true—gOf great excellence—ACooks wi 

1164)* Russet, Powell’s | rus. | roundish |3| T' | Nov Feb, || 22.2" 

1166}* usset, Royal / . ane :, 
Passe-pomme du Canada any other good varieties which we know only partially, 0 
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| those above, as our descriptions are principally from recollection, we | 
_ not pretend to strict accuracy, B 


M 7 GYPSUM, OR PLASTER OF PARIS 
My attention tothis subject is called at this time. by the circumstance 

avine see oe o me Ve om . . i ° 

Green Cossings h LN ng se n several farmers last week sow plaster on their grass lands, | 
& at ’ . ‘ S$ SC fle ; LS ahd Ve uhea ' , ne ’ u 

1186 De Saint Julien n | £- y-} roundish Yec. Mar. || * *° differe ™ as fo time from what is the common, and what I call t 

Sergneur d Orsay j | correct practice, that it may be useful to 
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spare a few moments in U 


The first person | saw, was sowing it ons 
| grass field affording a fair bite to cattle 








‘elve plaster ought to lie. B 
what struck me as most remarkable in this case, was thatthe field in whi 

. Apr the plaster was sowing was filled with cattle 
April, : 
Cc. April i ‘ , “the , ‘ . 
ne to the farmer; but what is still worse 
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1254/Stone Pippin q = 
1255|Stony Royd Pippin r P : | roundish 





horses and sheep, w! 





y roundish 
L256/*Straat |g ¥- | roundish 
1264)Sugar Loaf Pippin s lg oblena 
1289; Tenterden Park Tr list 
, ae = | y- rounaisn. ived to feod . te O his sul 
1294) Uhorle Pippin, Summer ip. yr oblate. ee iged to ieed On if. n this suo) 
Whorle Pippin rs bale? ' ind if this men had lost a cow, horse or a few 
‘atson’s New Nonesuch sheep at thistime, it would have be 
1296) Thoresby Seedling r. | inte 
. ae © er, the remainder hardens into 4 
1303| Tower of Glammis ¢ ry. hion: a ee as 
aad : ‘ g-3 oviong. Nov. Feb. |} insoluble mass; and those who are exna , 7" 
1330\*Waltham \bbey Seedling y. | soundish. 111 K lSene. J; m rp ager ; ce who ar xpericneed in rat-killing take adv 
sail Wane Gal ree ; str. | roundish. | ineetare: % Me ‘i ge circumstance and adn er it for the destruction of that a 
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1366 Winter Maieti: tppin . str | roundish, =! Nov. Apr j _ = in ought to have MS saiiad for dinner well sprinkled wii 
sarrcle tar . vs nw b. tT) roundish. 1 Jan. Mav plaster, and thus become practically acquainted with both its taste a 
1376 W ooiman’s Long. x Ortley ‘ bl a col 7 eas: a ! lcOUY acqiaintec with both its taste ai 
Van tyne re3 y. | oblong. | 2K T) Dec. Apr. |) eitects. 
* ~ . ° | on: . . 
137% *Wormsley Pippin y ! On going a little farther, I saw 
\Knight’s Codlin well covered with clover, more t 


ver eyal en, ie . o: es 
vould necessarily eat a larg: portion of it, and which would thus be !os' 


the cating of so much plaster mus! 
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another farmer sowing plaster in a fie: 
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expecting that the rains as they descend will dis- 
solve successive portions of it, and carry these 
ortions into the earth, where the roots of the 
slants which come in contact with it will either 
,bsorb or be stimulated by it to a more vigorous 
erowth. Besides, if such portions of it as remain 
indissolved on the surface of the ground have the 
eculiar property of attracting moisture from the 
atmosphere during the decomposition of which, 
je plants in the vicinity can avail themselves, 
, am likewise anxious to reap this second advan- 


re 
t y 


[t is Judge Bvev’s opinion that plaster to be use- 
‘al ought to be sprinkled on the ground very ear- 
y in the spring, before vegetation begins to <c- 
yivo—the spring and summer rains gradually dis- 
ive it, and it yields out its fructifying qualities 
s the plant requires it during the season. It ap- 
ears to me also, from the slight knowledge I 
save of vegetable physiology, that sowing plas- 
ey on the broad and expanded leaves of the clover 
: interfering with its growth and doing it a posi- 
‘ve injury. The leaves are denominated by bo- 
inists the lungs of plants—they fulfil in the veze- 
‘le economy the purposes that the lungs do in 
animal—they are the organs of respiration, 

J air is as necessary to the first as it is indis- 
nsable to the existence of the second. They 
ibe through their upper surface carbonic acid 
and give out oxygen from their lower. To 

this freely, almost all plants are supplied with 
ives whic! are very large in proportion to the 
her parts of it, that their respiration may be ea- 

| thus conduce to their speedy evolution. 
When the upper leaves of the clover are then 
yvered with fine plaster, which the first dew or 


n converts into an adhesive paste, it must ma- 


lly interfere with the respiration of the plant, 
three fourths of its upper surface is covered 
1 this coating. Besides it must be to it a 
e of irritation, and although a small quantity 
‘be absorbed into the plant in this unnatural 
sull itis an interfererce with its respiration, 
retards its growth and under any circum- 
it does not require. Where too, is the use 
wing plaster on clover more than half grown ? 

ii can be of no service to a subsequent crop, be- 
ea very small portion of it will only reach 
ground, and the clover having already attain- 

‘a large size, its own growth does not require it. 
truth of the matter is, some farmers sow their 
‘er at the increase or decrease of the moon, 
1 do not reason any farther on the subject. 
ese facts go to show how very ignorant we are 
‘the profession we follow, and how necessary 
that we have some settled rules to guide us 
ery Operation shows a want of system, and 
tthe success of farming is left too much to 
ce. Upon this important subject it is high 
that all the light that can be borrowed from 





FARM REPORTS. 
From the Farmer's Series of the Library of Usefal 
Knowledge. 
Report of the Frocester Court Farm, in Glou- 
cestershire, England, 
(Continued from page 183.) 
MANAGEMENT OF THE DAIRY. 

It isacknowledged by every one, at all acquaint- 
ed with the subject, that the quality of cheese 
does not depend upon the superior richness of the 
soil or the Zaenens of the herbage ; for cheese of 
the first quality is frequently made from land of 
an inferior description, and from herbage of a 


coarse nature. Nordoes the quality of the cheese |, 


|from the shed, is a wash-house with a pump-well, 
at the door of it. In this wash house, the water 
land the milk are heated in boilers for the pur- 
|pose; and all cleaning work is performed. 
| Urensits.—The milking-peils are made of 
‘maple, on account of the lightness of the wood 
and its cleanliness of appearance. ‘They hold 
‘about six gallons each, and the cheese-tub is of a 
size large enough to ho!d the whole of the milk. 
| The ladder, the skimming-dish, and the bowl are 
of maple. The sieve for straining the milk is about 
fifteen inches in diameter, and has a hair-cloth 
bottom. 
There are a number of cheese-vats, sufficient 


depend on the breed of the cows, for cheese of the|| to hold all the cheese made in four or five days. 
best quality is made from the milk of cows of all || They are made of elm, and turned out of the solid 
the different breeds that are to be found in the) That which gives five cheeses to acwt is consid. 
country ;—we think it principally depends on the i ered the best size for double Gloucester, the in- 
management of the cows as to their food, &c., of|\ side diameter of which is fifteen inches and a half, 
the milk in converting it into cheese, and of the iH and depth, four and a quarter ; and that is con- 
cheese, till it is fit for market. | sidered the best for single Gloucester ; which gives 

The following circumstances are injurious to) eight to a cwt., the diameter within being fifteen 
the quality of Sheese ;—allowing the cows to get) inches and a half, and depth, two and a half: 
rank or ill-ftavored grass or hay, these convey-| Round boards, called ‘suity boards,’ made of elm, 
ing a bad flavor to the milk and cheese ;—allow-| of the diameter of the cheese-vats, and thicker 
ing the cows to run and heat themselves ;—driv-'|in the middle than at the edges, are occasionally 
ing them far to be milked, which makes the milk || necessary to place on the cheeses, when in the 
froth rouch in milking ;—carrying the milk from H press, if the vats are not quite full. Wiothout the 
the place of milking to the dairy ; and allowing!) assistance of these boards. the cheeses will be 
it to remain long after it is milked, before itis set|| round in the edges, (a proof of not being wel! 
with the rennet. | pressed,) and not so handsome. 

The greatest dependence is upon the dairy-|| The cheese-presses are made of stone, as being 
maid ; and the chief art of making cheese of the! the cleanest material for the purpose, and of 
finest quality lies in hermanagement. ‘The su-|) steadiest pressure. They weigh about seven cwt 
perintendence of the dairy invariably devolves! each ; they are raised hy a block and tackle ; and 
upon the farmer’s wife. Mrs. Hayward attends) the whole apparatus is painted white. 
to every minute circumstance in this department,|| From the whey leads, which are oblong and 
land the following is a report of the information| about eight inches deep, there are leaden pipes 
ishe has obligingly communicated to us respecting| which convey the whey into an under-ground 
‘the whole economy of the dgiry of this farm. | cistern, near the pigs’ houses, where by means of 

The management of a dairy should be conduct-|| a pump it is raised, when wanted, for the pigs 
ed with the greatest regularity. Every operation!) Leaden keep the whey longer sweet than woodei 
should be performed precisely at the proper time.|| vessels, and are much easier kept clean. This 
either hastening or delaying the execution of it} is done by scouring them with ashes of wood, and 
will cause cheese of an inferior quality to be made) washing them well every time they are einptied, 
of milk from which the best may be obtained. A || which is every thirty-six hours. 
dairy-maid is selected for skill, cleanliness, and|| ‘in vessels are used in preference to carthen- 
strict attention to her business. Her work com-|| ware for holding the milk that is set for cream 
mences at four o’clock in the morning, and contin-!| and also for holding the cream. ‘Those used for 
ues without intermission till bed time. the cream hold about four gallons each, and are 

Dairy-uovss.—The dairy-house should be | made with a lip for the convenience of shifting 
kept at a temperature of between 50° and 60° ; | the cream from one of these vessels into another 
and the dryer it is kept the better, as both milk || This is done once every day during summer ; and 
and cream retain their sweetness much longer in| there is a wooden slice or knife always kept in 
dry than in damp air. Eyery time, therefore, the cream vessel, with which the cream is fre- 
the dairy is washed, it is dried as quickly as pos-| quently stirred Juring the day, to prevent a skin 
sible. from forming on the top of it, which is injurious 

Around two sides of the dairy there are broad | to the gre ofthe butter. The skimming-dish, 
shelves, made of elm, for putting the vessels that |; used for ta cing the cream off the milk, differs 
hold the milk and cream, and the newly made |j from that used in cheese-making, being made of 
cheese upon. On another side there is a frame} tin, with holes in it, to let the milk run out that 
with three large stone cheese-presses. In the may be taken up with the cream. 
middle of the north side is the door; and in the | ‘The butter-scales, prints, and butter-boardsare 
corner, on the left, is the stair leading up to the |of maple. The boards for making up the butter 
cheese lofts; and behind the door is a single||in half-pound rolls are about one foot long and 
cheese-press, which is generally used in pressing || nine inches wide. The barrel-churn is made of 
the cheese the first time, before it iscut downand the best oak, and great attention is paid to ils 
put through the mill. Inthe middle of the floor||cleanliness. ‘The butter-milk is never allowed 
stands three leaden vessels, large enough to hold | to remain in it ; but it washed, scalded, and put 
all the whey of one “meal” or milking ; and by | up to dry, as soon as the butter is taken out. 

% MILKING.—- This is performed in three separate 








the side of these stands the cheese-tub. ; 
Above the dairy there are two cheese-lofts, | courts, to which the cows come from their seve- 

; . 5 . ry? ° 4 
around the sides of which there are broad shelves | ral fields. The milkings should be as near as pos- 


for holding cheeses; and in the middle stands a’ 
frame for holding two rows of boards, called here 
‘“‘cheese-tack,” which being only about eight inch- | 
es apart, contain a much greater quantity of 


icnees of botany, geology, chimistry, &c., cheese than could hg gp 9 - wad floor. The 
| . . ‘ 2 oe — . 
iould be drawn to its aid, and that the darkness{{*t™ ‘9 the cheese-lofts is of oak, and seems to be. 


vhich now surrounds it be dispersed. To do 


the pride of the dairy-maid, for it is dry rabbed | 
and polished so smooth that it is dangerous to 


“'S eflectuaily, the young mind must be prepared]| walk upon ; but this sort of pride is encouraged 


C itby education. The reasoning powers once}|28 evincing an attention to cleanliness, 
“eveloped, the young farmer will have as sure a 
Sulde to bring his labors to a successful issue, as 


‘1S permitted to the human understanding to com- 


’ehend the mysteries and unfold the laws of na- 


as Aaricota. 
al 


Along the north side of the dairy there isa shed, 
which communicates with the dwelling-house. In‘ 
this shed the utensils are kept upon a stand for 
the purpose, the cream is churned, and other work 
perturmed, nothing being done in the dairy, but 
the making of the cheese and the making up of 
the butter. 

Opposite to the door of the dairy and detached 








sible at equal divisions of the day, commencing 
at about four o’clock in the morning and three in 
the afternoon. To each milker eight cows are 
assigned, and one man carries the milk from all 
the milkers to the dairy. ‘The milking should be 
finished in an hour. The dairy-maid sees that 
the milkers do their duty, and that all the cows 
are milked clean; for the milk that cumes last is 
the richest ; and, besides, if the cows are not clean 


|| milked, there will be a gradual diminution of the 


milk, perceptible daily ; for these reasons the 
greatest care is taken that the cows are clean 
milked. 

(To be continued.) 


An honest man has half as much more 
brains as he needs: aknave hath not hal/ 
enough. 
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countries. The periods of eighteen and of nine 
teen years, make no discovery of any senaibie 
nalogy in the variations of thejweather Sethe ble a. 
years equally distant from these intervals ng the 

Some have pretended to have remarked gene: 
vole effects produced by the rising of the M an 
ud by her culmination ; but the phenome; ee 
ted by them, either do not prove this tedien 
‘re not accurate. Several of our marin, md 


THE GENESEE FARMER 
on the composition of the hills depends the nti 


192 
HOW TO UNDERSTAND GEOGRA- | . 
PHY. | employment of the people, their numbers on 
Every one says that geography is one ol! || 4 given space, and in a great degree their 
the most useful things that can be learnt ; |) State of morals, intelligence, and politica! 
‘et nothing is learnt so ill because nothing independence. And here we have a reason 
is taught so ill. Look into any of the ele- for things, and see them connected with one 
mentary books of geography, and read what another ina manner at once easier to re 
is said about England. First we are told || member, and much more satisfactory to un 


Se ee 


aw 


Se ese 


that it is divided into forty counties ; then, || ¢ we d 
instances of this, given in detail, may ap 
»& 

Magazine. 


erhaps follows an account of the several 
aw circuits ; and then, after some short no- 
tices about religion, government, produce 
and manufactures, there are given the lists 
of the chief towns, mountains, rivers, and 
lakes. But all these things are given with- 





amere matter of memory to recollect what | 
is no more than a string of names. And if) 
a-man does recollect them, still he is not 
much the wiser for them; he has got no!| 
clear and instructive notions about the coun-| 
try, he has merely learnt his map, 
knows where to find certain names and lines | 
upon it. 

If we wish to know geography really, we 
must set about it in a very different man- 
ner. Take one of the skeleton maps pub- 
lished by the Useful Knowledge Society ; 
there is not a single name upon them, noth- 
ing is given but the hills and the rivers.— 
These are the true alphabet of geography .— 
The hills are the bones of a country, and 
determine its form, just as the hones of an 
animal do. For according to the direction of 
the hills must be the course of the rivers: if 
the hills come very near the sea, it makes 
the rivers very short and their course very 
rapid ; if they are a long way from the sea, 
it makes the rivers long and gentle. But 


| On the Influence of the Moon upon the Seasons. 


| a By M. Overs. 
out any connexion with each other, and it is | ¥ Oe. Lace 


;ce 


and | phere. 


| toits difierent phases, exercises a considerable in- 


derstand when we do remember it. Some 


pear in one of our future numbers.— Penny 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 


The Moon acts upon the Earth in a manner 
rtain and demonstrable ; for it enlightens our 
nights, it draws the Earth a little from its eiliptic 
orbit, it occasions a small osci|lation in the Earth’s 
}axis, it produces the flux and reflux of the sea, 
}and an analogous but less motion in the atmos 
But it has been the general opinion of 
|mankind, from time immemorial, that beside 
\these demonstrable effects, the Moon, according 


‘fluence upon the weather, upon the health of 
)mankind, upon animals, upon vegetation, and on 
‘chemical operations. Experience alone can throw 
‘light upon this subject; for it is possible that the 
Mioon may have an influence upon our atmos- 
phere, produced by the diflerent forces of attrac- 
tion which it exercises at differet times— and also 
by its light. Long and well conducted experi- 
ments have completely refuted such hypotheses ; 
they have proved, that neither the lunar phases 
nor the situation of the Moon with respect to the 
Sun and Earth, have scarcely any influence upon 
the weather, for no fixed relation whatever can 
be discovered between them, notwithstanding the 
vast number of trials and observations which have 
been made for a great number of years. ‘The re 





rivers of this latter sort are generally naviga 
ble, and become so large near the sea as to 


| servations, are always contradicted by another se 


sults deduced from one series of meteorological ob- 


b bin of cossivinn obi ? tenes ols | ries; we cite for example, Howard, who believed 
ee ee eee Sere Smee | he had discovered that the barometer rose most 


Here then towns will be built, and these frequently in the quadratures, and that its fall 
towns will become rich and populous, and | was most common in the syzigies. Cotte, onthe 
so will acquire political importance. Again, | contrary, to whom meteorology is much indebted, 
on the nature of the hills depend the mine-| and who commenced in order to confirm the re- 


ral riches of acountry ; if they are compo-| mark of Howard, afterwards found by twenty 


sed of granite or slate, they may -contain | years observation, that the barometer was the 


gold, silver, tin, or copper; if they are 
composed of the limestone of Derbyshire | 
or Durham, they are very likely to have| 
lead mines; if of the sand or gritstone of, 
Northumberland, Lancashire, and York- 
shire, it is probable that there will be coal 
at no great distance. On the contrary, if 
they are made up of the yellow limestone 
of Glouscestershire,Oxfordshire, and North- 
hamptonshire of chalk,like the hills in Wilt- 
shire, and Hampshire, or of clay like those 
about London, it is quite certain that they 
will contain neither coal, nor lead, nor any 
valuable mineral whatsoever. But on the 
mineral wealth of a country, and particular- 
ly upon its having coal, or not having it, de- 
ml the nature of the employments of its 
inhabitants. Manufactories are sure to fol- 
low coal mines; whereas, in all those dis- 
tricts of England where there is no coal, 
that is, in all the counties tothe south east 
of a line drawn from the Wash in Lincoln- 
shire to Plymouth, there are, generally 
speaking, no manufactories ; but the great 
a of the people are employed in agricul- 
Thus then on the direction and composi- 
tion of the hills of a country depends first 
of all the size and character of its rivers.— 
On the character of its rivers depends the 
situation and importance of its towns and 
its greater or less facilities for internal com- 
munication and foreign trade. And again, 


highest at the time of the new Moons, and low- 
est at thetime ofthe full Moons. Lalande and 
Lamark have drawn from their observations the 
most opposite results, respecting the effects of the 
Moon in her passage by the plane of the equator. 
But a decisive proof of the small influence of the 
| Moon appears to me to result from this circum- 
| stance, that this influence by whatever forces it 
‘may be produced, known or unknown, ought to 
| be the greatest possible between the tropics ; how- 
‘ever, in the equatorial regions, not a trace of it 
can be found. In these countries, the heat, the 
rain, the winds, &c., all depend on the distance 
of the Sun from the zenith of the place, without 
any regard to the situation or the phases of the 
Moon. We may be yet more convinced of the 
smallness of this influence, if we reflect that the 
most opposite weather, in different parts, takes 
lace at the same instant of time, and conseguent- 
y, under the same lunar phase. This fact is de- 
‘termined, with the greatest evidence, by the ac- 
counts of the weather which we receive from dif- 
ferent places during the time of our eclipse. MM. 
| Bode, for example, has collected the remarks 
,made during the time of the solar eclipse which 
| happened on the 18th of November, 1816; where 
we perceive a strange mixture of good and bad 
| weather, without any respect to order, spread, 





ariners als, 
iold that the full Moon, when rising, fete 


the clouds; but this prejudice owes its ori rir 
the circumstance, that the clouds commonly fic 
ippear during a tranquil evening, and + “ 
quently also at the rising of the Moon aoe 
ling to a very just remark of M. Brand, 
ihe pretended observation that a storm ¢ayn,, 
approach from the zenith at the time of {, 
Moon, contradicts itself; for the electric ¢o., 
which is at the horizon of one place, is at tho », 
nith of another place not many miles dist, 
But in asserting that the lunar influence y),, 
the season is extremely weak, and that it is nes, 
ly lost among the other causes which produce 
variation in the weather, we are not certain th»: 
the Moon does not produce some little effect, Let 
us see what the theory seems to indicate, Ty 
Moon and Sun produce, twice in twenty-foy, 
hours fifty minutes, a fiux and reflux, both in th; 
ocean and in the atmosphere : these motions ys 
ry with the ;-hases of the tnoon ; they are th; 
strongest in the new and full Moons, and th 
weakest in the first and last quarters. Let ys 
suppose, for example, that the tides of the atmo: 
phere produce a change of .0354 of an iach in thy 
hight of the barometer, in syzigies; it will pri 
duce only half that variation in the quadratures 
Now, though these effects are so weak, it is yo 
impossible but that the strong tides at the new 
and full Moon may dispose the atmosphere to re 
ceive considerable motion. We dare not tnere- 
fore, declare as absolutely false, the observation: 
which some philosophers pretend to have mac 
namely, that more storms happen at the time o: 
new and full Moon, than at the time of the qua’ 
ratures. It is the saine with respect to the pas 
sage of the Moon through the eqator, and throug! 
the perigee; at these times it may act as an ezei! 
ing cause, although no violent motion be produ 
ed by it in the atmosphere. 

(To be coutinued) 





(<> A railroad is to be immediately construe’ 
ed between the cities of N, Haven and Hartford 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDs. 
“TNHE advertisers, Smita & Hoas, in annou- 
cing the completion of their Spring Stock o! 
Seeds, xc., take this opportunity of tendering 
their thanks to their numerous friends and tl: 
public, for the support they have always expel! 
enced from them. ‘They feel assured trom thei! 
personal superintendence, and careful attention 
to every minutia of their business, extensive anc 
varied as it is, that they ofler an assortment eu: 
bracing in their line every thing of a sound anc 
productive quality. Amongst which will be foun¢ 
the following articles: Winter & Spring Tar 
Perennial Ray Grass, Meadow Fesure, Foxts 
and Sweet Vernal Grasses, Sainfoin, Lucerie 
Trefoil, White and Red Clover, and other See¢> 
both for Farming and Gardening. 

S. & H. would remark that their stock of Seed: 
has been selected by their Agents in Scotland an: 
England, with their usual care, and they fee! * 
confidence in inviting their friends to a trial. 
P.S —AIl orders will have their best and ea! 
liest attention if directed to SMITH & HOGC 

April, 1833. 388 Broadway, N.Y 

200,000 White Mulberry Trees: 
HE Subscriber has on hand and for sale, 200 
000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES, © 





during this day, through a great part of Europe, 
Vrofessor Brandes having compared with great 
labor, but in a very instructive manner, the vari- 
ation of the weather which took place over a great 
part of the Earth’s surface in 1783, found no re- 
lation between it and the lunar phases; and if a 
variation in the weather appeared to coincide 
with these phases in any one country, 
tions, or opposite variations, took place in other 











two and three year's growth, which have hee! 
transplanted, are in a healthy and thrifty condi 
tion,and which he offers for sale at $1,50 tol2,0l 
per hundred, delivered at the nursery. Also, ® 
few of the Morus Multicaulis,or Chinese Whit 
Mulberry. ASA BUTLER. 
P. S. All orders, Post paid will be punctv®: 


no varia-|jly attended to. 


Suffield,Conn., April 1st, 1833, ap20 fo 





